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1779!  1879! 

CENTENNARY  CELEBRATION. 


UlfllMIfi  ©I  TUT)  MilUMlIf 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BRADY, 

AT  MUNCY,  PA,, 

On  Weduesdar,  October  15tli,  IS'MK 


On  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Autumnal  days,  in  the  beautiful  Muncy 
Cemetery,  amid  the  acclamations  of  as¬ 
sembled  thousands,  the  stately  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  brave  old  pioneer  and  patriot. 
Captain  John  Brady,  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated.  The  occasion  was  one  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  to  the  people  of  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  and  from  town  and  farm, 


from  counting-room  and  work-shop  the 
throngs  came  to  pay  honor  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  heroic  Chieftain.  Wednesday, 
October  loth,  1879,  will  go  down  to  his¬ 
tory  as  the  grand  fete  day  of  the  century 
in  this  Valley,  and  in  years  to  come  our 
young  men  and  maidens,  with  sparkling 
eye  and  quivering  voice,  will  tell  to  their 
children  and  grand  children  of  the  day 
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wliru  the  Brady  Monument  was  dedicated  j 
with  such  interesting  and  imposing  cere¬ 
monies. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution  more  clearly  de¬ 
served  a  memorial  from  posterity  than 
John  Brady.  During  the  greater  part  of  j 
Ids  life  a  man  of  the  frontier,  lie  was 
always  regarded  by  the  people  as  one  of  i 
their  most  vigilant  defenders.  When  his 
country  first  sent  forth  an  appeal  for  the 
aid  of  her  loyal  sons,  he  hurried  forward, 
eager  to  fling  aloft  the  Ensign  of  Freedom.  | 
And  during  the  conflict  he  never  for  a  I 
moment  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  I 
American  cause.  Sent  in  177S  to  protect  I 
the  scattered  settlers  in  the  West  Branch  I 
Valley  from  the  cruel  foe,  he  did  his  work 
manfully,  and  finally  fell  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty.  In  the  forest,  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  spot  where  his 
Monument  now  stands,  he  received  his 
death  wound,  and  fell  dying  from  his 
horse.  Alone,  in  the  mighty  silence  of 
the  wilderness,  with  no  pillow  save  the 
earth  and  no  curtain  save  the  sky,  on  a 
bright  April  evening,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  John  Brady  yielded  up  his  life  for 
his  country — one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  martyrs  of  that  heroic  war  we 
call  the  Revolution.  All  hail,  O  Valiant 
Chief!  we  gladly  praise  thy  name  whose 
lion-heart  ne’er  knew  a  taint  of  fear! 

The  honor  for  the  erection  of  the  Brady 
Monument  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  one 
man.  It  is  less  than  four  years  since  our 
public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  J.  M.  M.  Ger- 
nerd,  to  whom  Muncy  owes  so  much  for 
the  perservation  of  its  history  and  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  many  good  works,  made 
through  the  columns  of  the  Luminary 
the  first  appeal  for  contributions  of  One 
Dollar  for  a  Memorial  to  Captain  Brady. 
The  same  paper  contained  the  names  of 
one  hundred  contributors,  and  offerings 
at  once  began  to  flow  into  the  treasury 
from  all  quarters.  In  due  time  the  Brady 
Monument  Association  was  organized, 
which  now  has  more  than  one  thousand 
members,  almost  every  family  in  the 
Muncy  Valley  being  represented  on  its 
roll.  During  the  last  summer  Mr.  Ger- 
nerd  suggested  that  the  Monument  should 
be  erected  this  year.  The  contributors 
had  already  decided  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Muncy  Cemetery,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  15th  was  fixed  upon  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies.  The  contract  for  the 
Monument  was  given  to  Mr.  Walter 
Losch,  of  Allentown,  and  before  the  first 
of  October  the  beautiful  Cenotaph  was  in 
its  position  at  the  cemetery.  The  Col. 
John  D.  Musser  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  charge  of  the  exercises. 


They  at  once  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
the  wonderful  success  of  this  Centennial 
Celebration  is  due  largely  to  their  untir¬ 
ing  efforts.  Under  the  direction  of  Com¬ 
mander  Flack,  all  the  preparations  for  the 
occasion  were  made  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  Mon¬ 
ument  Association  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  perfect  order  and  system  of  the 
entire  ceremonies  on  Wednesday. 

As  the  time  approached  great  apprehen¬ 
sion  was  felt  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the 
weather  on  Wednesday.  Ho  rain  has  fal¬ 
len  in  this  vicinity  for  more  than  a  month 
and  the  weather  since  the  beginning  of 
September  has  been  so  exceptionally  fine 
that  it  was  feared  this  change  in  the  moon 
might  bring  rain .  But  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  were  so  bright  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  brightness  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  all  our  people  were  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  the  proper  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  long  expected  day. 


DEDICATION  DAY. 


MUNCY’S  GAILY  DECORATED  STREETS  WERE 

THRONGED  WITH  IMMENSE  CROWDS. 

Gray  and  hazy  dawned  the  great  day, 
and  right joyfully  did  our  citizens  greetone 
another  with  the  exclamation,  “No  rain 
to-day!”  All  anxiety  was  over,  for  it  was 
evident  from  early  dawn  that  the  day 
would  be  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  Al¬ 
most  at  day-break  the  work  of  decoration, 
which  had  been  begun  on  Tuesday,  was 
resumed,  and  before  9  o’clock  the  town 
was  most  beautifully  trimmed  from  end’ 
to  end.  The  people  of  Muncy,  old  and 
young,  were  all  aglow  with  excitement, 
and  every  man  seemed  determined  that 
his  decorations  should  exceed  in  extent 
and  richness  those  of  his  neighbor.  As 
a  result  of  this  friendly  rivalry  our  staid 
old  Borough  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before  in  all  its  history.  Muncy 
fully  understood  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  showed  her  faith  by  her 
works,  as  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
town  on  Wednesday  abundantly  proved. 

The  site  of  Fort  Brady,  near  the  north¬ 
ern  limits  of  the  Borough,  was  marked 
with  a  flag  and  staff,  and  many,  as  they 
passed  the  sacred  spot,  were  carried  back 
in  thought  to  those  stormy  times  when  the 
lowly  “oak-ribbed  fortress”  stood  in  the 
“sylvan  paradise.”  How  changed  Was 
the  appearance  of  all  the  surroundings  on 
this  memorial  day !  The  decorations  on 
Main  street  were  profuse  and  tasteful. 
Ten  large  flags  were  hung  on  ropes  sus¬ 
pended  over  die  street  at  various  points, 
adding  wonderfully  to  its  festal  appear¬ 
ance.  A  double  evergreen  arch  spanned 
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the  street  at  the  corner  of  Main  ancl  Water, 
from  which  was  suspended  the  motto 
“Welcome.”  At  the  corner  of  High 
another  arch  was  sprung,  and  its  motto 
was,  “Honor  to  Brady.”  At  the  corner 
of  Cemetery  street  a  third  beautiful  arch 
was  erected,  and  over  the  centre  was  the 
following  inscription :  “We  Welcome 
Those  Who  Honor  Brady.”  Between 
the  residences  of  Messrs.  Win.  E.  Mohr 
and  J.  P.  Smith,  North  Main  street,  Yvas 
suspended  a  rope  trimmed  with  evergreen, 
from  which  depended  the  honored  name 
of  “  John  Brady  ”  and  the  dates  “  1779,” 
“  1879.”  Many  private  residences  were 
most  tastefully  decorated,  among  which 
might  be  named  those  of  Mrs.  Joshua 
Bowman,  Lewis  S.  Smith,  II.  V.  Peter¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Noble,  R.  M.  Green,  Dr.  Wm. 
Hayes,  Rev.  E.  JI.  Leisenring,  P.  Heil¬ 
man,  Daniel  Clapp,  J.  A.  Heivly,  L.  E. 
Schuyler,  Hon.  W.  P.  I.  Painter,  W.  II. 
II.  Walton,  F.  S.  Peterman,  P.  Stetler, 
Jacob  Cook,  W.  B.  Kelly,  D.  Waltman, 
Hon.  H.  W.  Petrikin,  W.  A.  Flack,  Clias. 
Mozley,  Tlios.  Lloyd,  and  many  others 
Yvhom  our  limited  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  mention.  The  Insurance  office  was 
decorated  witli  dozens  of  flags  of  every 
size,  and  the  hotels  and  most  of  the  stores 
were  also  beautifully  trimmed.  In  fact, 
Muncy  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  in 
holiday  attire,  in  honor  of  the  great  day. 
All  business  was  entirely  suspended,  and 
the  day  was  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
sight-seeing.  At  an  early  hour  carriages 
and  wagons  laden  with  people  began"  to 
arrive,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  crowd  would  be  immense.  All  the 
trains  brought  large  delegations,  Belle- 
fonte  being  the  limit  on  one  side  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  other.  The  P.  &  R.  Rail¬ 
road  mail  train  east  brought  more  than 
a  thousand  from  Williamsport  and  Mon- 
toursville,  and  the  up-train  was  also  laden 
Yvitlx  passengers.  From  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  the  attendance  was  very 
great.  All  the  roads  from  every  direc¬ 
tion  Yvere  filled  with  vehicles  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  many  riding  for  miles  through 
clouds  of  dust.  Not  only  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  and  townships  did  the 
people  come,  but  also  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  Northumberland  and 
Union,  and  Montour,  and  Sullivan,  and 
even  Columbia  sent  delegations  of  their 
best  citizens  to  participate  in  this  grand 
Centennial  Celebration.  There  was  such 
an  outpouring  of  the  people  of  the  West 
Branch  Valley  as  was  never  before  known. 
Old  friends  who  had  not  met  for  years 
clasped  hands,  and  joyfully  recalled  the 
memories  of  the  past.  Several  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  number  present, 


and  agree  much  nearer  than  is  common. 
All  allow  that  fully  ten  thousand  persons 
participated  in  the  Memorial  Services  of 
Wednesday. 

Quite  a  number  of  distinguished  men 
who  had  expected  to  be  present  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend.  Hon.  Simon  Cameron 
had  business  engagements  Yvhich  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  coming,  and  Ex-Gov- 
ernor  Pollock  was  obliged  to  send  his 
regrets  at  the  last  minute.  A  great 
number  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  honored 
sons,  however,  were  with  us,  among 
whom  Yvere  lion.  Eli  Slifer,  of  Lewisburg, 
Captain  William  Wayne,  of  Chester 
county,  Col.  O.  L.  Jackson,  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
G.  A.  R.,  of  NeYVcastle,  Hon.  A.  Boyd 
Cummings,  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Tuni- 
son  Coryell,  of  Williamsport,  Hon.  A.  II. 
Dill,  of  LeYvisburg,  Hon.  Clinton  Lloyd, 
of  Williamsport,  Hon.  John  Walls,  of 
Lewisburg,  Hon.  Hugh  Young,  of  Wells- 
boro,  Mayor  Logan  and  Ex-Mayor  Stark- 
weather,  of  Williamsport,  Hon.  John  F. 
Wolfinger,  of  Milton,  Capt.  McHenry,  of 
Jersey  Shore,  Col.  McFarland,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  and  hosts  of  others. 

The  following  descendants  of  John 
Brady  were  also  present :  Great  grand¬ 
children — Mrs.  F.  B.  Hammond,  of  Wat- 
sontoYvn;  Mrs.  Jasper  E.  Brady  (by 
marriage),  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  S.  T. 
Piatt,  of  Watsontown;  Chas.  J.  Bruner 
and  Yvife,  of  Sunbury;  Hon.  Frank , Por¬ 
ter  (by  marriage),  of  Montgomery  Sta¬ 
tion;  McCall  Piatt  and  wife,  of  Watson¬ 
town;  William  McCormick,  (by  mar¬ 
riage)  .  Great  great  grandchildren — Miss 
Barbara  Brady,  Mrs.  Mary  Jarret,  Mrs. 
Arietta  Taylor,  Willis  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lib¬ 
erty  liana,  of  Lock  Haven ;  Lyons  McK. 
Brady,  of  Mackey ville;  William  Brady. 
Piatt,  Sue  Piatt,  Kate  Piatt,  Nancy  Brady 
Piatt,  of  Watsontown;  Frank  II.  Piatt, 
of  Tunkhannock ;  James  II.  McCormick, 
Jr.,  Fannie  J.  McCormick,  of  Watson¬ 
town  ;  Hannah  Piatt,  Laura  Piatt,  Sallie 
Piatt,  John  Piatt,  of  WatsontoYvn;  Seth 
McCormick,  L.  McCormick,  Lottie  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Maggie  McCormick,  of  Watson¬ 
town  ;  Miss  Mary  G.  Bruner,  William  W. 
Bruner,  of  Sunbury ;  Mrs.  Kate  Allison, 
of  Cedar  Springs ;  Mrs.  Rachel  Beck,  of 
Bellefonte ;  W.  A.  liana,  of  Lock  Haven ; 
W.  F.  Beck,  of  Bellefonte;  W.  R.  Bridg- 
ens  and  Yvife,  of  Muncy.  Great  great 
great  grandchildren — Master  Joseph  M. 
Bridgens,  Miss  Mary  Bridgens,  of  Muncy. 

A  great  number  of  “Veterans  of  tire 
Eighteenth  Century”  YYrere  present,  but  yvc 
were  only  able  to  obtain  the  names  of  the 
folloYving : 

Hon.  T.  Coryell,  88,  Ralph  Elliot,  82, 
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Williamsport;  Henry  lleedcr,  87,  Me- 
Ewensvilie;  David  Ivramm,  !S7,  Tvl il ton  ; 
James  Campbell,  80,  Christian  Hester, 
J.  II.  Ivetler,  P.  Shaeffer,  Watson  town  ; 
Robert  Candor,  83,  Milton  ;  C.  Kahler, 

82,  llughesville ;  lion.  John  Walls,  80, 
Lewisburg ;  D.  Ileivly.  82,  Washington 
Tvvp. ;  T.  Silliman,  80,  Elimsport ;  J. 
Lyons,  83,  Pine  Summit;  Jacob  Weaver, 
88,  J.  Else,  82,  Montoursville ;  S.  Shannon, 
80,  Turbotsville  ;  John  McCarty,  85, 
Jacob  Cooke,  82,  Simon  Schuyler,  82, 
George  Schaffer,  81,  Muncy;  J.  Hayes, 

83,  Cogan  Station  ;  Jos.  Hunter,  84, 
Elimsport ;  lion.  E.  P.  MeClav,  81, 
Milroy. 

During  the  morning  the  great  throng 
swarmed  through  the  streets  until  about 
104  o’clock,  when  the  Williamsport  dele¬ 
gation  arrived,  when  an  immense  crowd 
assembled  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Joshua 
Bowman,  when  the  exercises  of  the  day 
■were  prefaced  with  a  ceremony  of  pathetic 
interest,  an  account  of  which  is  now  in 
order. 

AN  INTERESTING  CEREMONY 


PRESENTATION  Ol'  A  SILK  FLAG  To  COL. 

JOHN  T>.  MUSSES  POST,  G.  A.  It. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  day’s  proceedings  was  tire  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Ellie  Musser  to  Col.  John 
D.  Musser  Post,  G.  A.  K.,  of  an  elegant 
Hag,  U.  S.  regulation  size,  with  gold  stars 
painted  in  field,  made  of  the  finest 
quality  of  silk,  and  trimmed  with  yellow 
silk  fringe,  silk  cord  and  tassel,  varnished 
ash  staff,  and  gold  plated  spear  and  socket. 
The  presentation  took  place  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Musser,  next  door  to  the  First 
National  Bank,  where  the  Post  had  placed 
a  platform  for  the  purpose,  and  in  front 
of  which,  at  11  o’clock,  with  the  various 
visiting  Posts,  it  took  its  position,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Dr.  Langdon,  stepping 
promptly  to  the  front,  spoke  as  follows: 

Comrades  of  Col.  John  D.  Musser  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic: — On  be¬ 
half  of  the  graceful  and  modest  donor, 
Miss  Ellie  Musser,  whose  thoughtful  and 
handsome  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to 
choose  this  occasion  for  receiving,  I  have 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  presenting  to  this 
gallant  Post  this  beautiful  flag.  Aware, 
comrades,  how  distasteful  any  remarks  of 
a  character  personal  to  the  fair  donor 
would  be,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  in¬ 
trusive  I  am  impelled  to  say  what  most 
of  you  know,  that  in  defense  of  this  flag 
an  honoured  father  nobly  fell — an  only 
child,  whose  gift  we  bear  to-day,  became 
indeed  an  orphan.  I  said  fell,  ’(is  true, 
but  then — 


“They  never  die,  who  fall  ill  a  great  cause, 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore— 

Their  forms  may  sodden  in  the  sun — 

Their  limbs  be  hung  to  city  gates  and  pallace  walls, 
They  but  augment  the  great  and  sweeping  thought, 
That  overspreads  all  others, 

And  conducts  the  world  at  last  to  freedom.” 

“Tell  me,”  asked  the  eloquent  Everett, 
“who  make  your  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Bunker  Hill,  is  Wakken  dead:’  Do  you 
not  see  him — not  pale  and  motionless, 
with  the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pour¬ 
ing  from  his  ghastly  wound — but  mov¬ 
ing  resplendent  over  the  field  of  honor, 
with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon  his  cheek 
and  the  gray  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?” 

I  present  this  beautiful  flag,  then,  a 
tribute  1  am  instructed  to  say  to  tire  un¬ 
swerving,  self-sacrificing  devotion  with 
which  you  followed  this  “ensign  of  the 
free”  through  all  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  that  made  so  many  of  your  com¬ 
rades  martyrs,  and  made  you  each  a 
veteran  and  a  hero,  restoring  at  the  last 
the  stars  that  treason  vainly  sought  to 
win ;  a  tribute  to  the  tenderness  and 
fidelity  with  which  surviving  brothers  in 
anus  have  cherished  the  memory  of  a 
fallen  comrade,  whose  honored  name, 
forever  imperishable,  now  this  Post  so 
worthily  and  so  proudly  bears — to  that 
noble  and  paramount  sentiment  of  broth¬ 
erhood  which  distinguishes  your  organi¬ 
zation,  an  organization  which  gathers  to 
its  sheltering  and  protecting  fold  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  helpless  and 
the  weak,  which  war’s  sad  wreck  has 
left. 

To  you,  then,  Comrades  of  the  Post, 
the  trusting  donor  confidently  commits 
this  unstained  symbol  of  our  proud  Re¬ 
public.  A  daughter’s  gentle  touch  to¬ 
day — more  potent  than  Byzantian  maid’s — 
hallows  its  glorious  stripes  and  stars :  a 
daughter’s  vows  and  prayers  now  conse¬ 
crate  it  to  the  service  of  all  that’s  good 
and  lofty,  pure  and  true.  Guard  it  as 
you  would  guard  the  honor  of  the  woman 
whose  love  you’ve  won. 

To  which  Commander  Flack,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Post,  replied  as  follows : 

I  feel  highly  honored  by  my  comrades 
in  being  permitted  to  perform  the  pleasant 
duty  of  receiving  this  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  flag — valuable  not  so  much  for  its 
intrinsic  worth,  hut  doubly  valuable  in 
coming  from  the  orphan  daughter  of  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  officer  in  memory 
of  whom  we  have  named  our  Post.  His 
gallant  deportment  and  conspicuous 
bravery  are  written  on  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  blood  mingled  with  that  of 
thousands  of  others  on  the  battle  field  of 
the  Wilderness. 


ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 


This  presentation  brings  back  to  mem-  I 
ory  the  many  of  our  comrades  who  went 
forth  at  the  call  of  patriotism  to  crush 
treason — vile  treason — which  would  have 
plucked  from  our  grand  old  flag-  bright 
stars  placed  there  by  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers.  They  lived  among  these 
grand  old  hills  and  in  this  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  ;  they  travelled  these  streets  and  sat  ! 
in  council  with  those  present  here  to¬ 
day — but  they  are  absent.  They  lie 
numbered  with  the  noble  dead  on  the 
field  of  honor.  Gallantly  did  they  go 
forth  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  grandest  | 
struggles  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
They  left  behind  them  imperishable 
memorials  of  their  devotion  to  the  call 
of  duty  and  patriotism.  Their  memory 
will  be  cherished  and  their  deeds  of  valor 
praised  wherever  the  love  of  liberty  has 
taken  root.  I  tender  to  this  fair  and  loyal 
daughter  the  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  comrades  of  Col.  John  D.  Musser 
Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
for  this  splendid  and  appropriate  gift, 
with  the  assurance  that  we  will  ever 
guard  it  with  zealous  and  loyal  care. 
And  when  we  look  upon  its  bright  stripes 
and  glittering  stars,  we  will  gather  new 
strength  and  inspiration  to  perform  our 
duty  to  the  orphans  of  our  dead  comrades, 
and  cause  to  burn  brighter  within  our 
hearts  loyalty  to  the  dear  old  flag. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  PARADE. 


HUNDREDS  OF  MEN  MARCH  THE  STREETS 

AND  SALUTE  THE  SITE  OF  FORT  BRADY. 

Immediately  after  the  flag  presentation 
“attention”  was  called,  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  was  at  once  formed.  Main  street 
now  presented  an  animated  appearance, 
being  thronged  with  organizations  and 
bauds,  besides  the  hosts  of  spectators  who 
blocked  the  side-walks. 

The  procession  marched  down  Main 
street  to  Mechanic,  Mechanic  to  Market, 
Market  to  Penn,  Penn  to  Main,  Main  to 
Water  where  it  was  dismissed  for  din¬ 
ner.  As  the  parade  passed  the  site  of 
Fort  Brady  on  North  Market  the  bands 
played  the  dead  march  and  the  school  bell 
tolled  solemnly  in  memory  of  the  sorrow 
which  filled  the  heart  of  Mary  Brady 
when  she  rushed  out  of  the  lowly  fort  to 
learn  the  sad  fate  of  her  beloved  husband 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that 
three  thousand  men  took  part  in  the  pa¬ 
rade  which  was  witnessed  with  intense 
interest  by  thousands  of  spectators.  They 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance,  and 
the  scene  was  very  inspiring  and  impos¬ 
ing. 


Chief  Marshal— Capt.  WM.  A.  FLACK. 
Assistant  Marshals. 

Mnj.  M.  S.  FREDERICKS,  WILLIAM  E.  MOHR, 
R.  li.  MONTGOMERY,  W.  E.  SPRAGUE. 

1 —  Special  Police. 

2—  Muncy  Cornet  Band. 

U — Col.  John  D.  Musser  Post,  66,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Muncy, 
Capt.  J.  S.  Farley  in  command.  . 

4 —  nughesriile  Cornet  Band. 

o — Graham  Post,  52,  of  Lewisburg,  D.  H.  Gttz  in 
command. 

C — Reno  Post,  64,  of  Williamport,  Capt.  Foresman  in 
command,  with  a  splendid  Drum  Corps  of  ten 
boys,  under  Drum  Major  Hinkley. 

7 — Goodrich  Post,  22,  of  Danville,  J.  M.  Gibbs  in 
command,  with  a  fine  Drum  Corps. 

5 —  Bald  Eagle  Commandery,  P.  0.  S.  of  A,  of  Williams¬ 

port,  with  Repasz  Brass  Band. 

9— Company  D.,  N.  G.  of  Penn’a,  Lieut.  Brady  in 
command. 

10 —  Picture  Rocks  Band. 

11 —  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Muncy  Normal  School 

12 —  Walsontown  Cornet  Band. 

13 —  West  Branch  Fire  Company,  Watsontown. 

14 —  Citizens'  Cornet  Band  of  Muncy. 

15 —  Ktystone  U.  &  L.  Company  of  Muncy. 

16 —  Body  Guard  of  the  “Eighteenth  Century  Veter¬ 

ans,”  composed  of  young  men,  mounted. 

THE  DINNER  HOUR. 


TnE  CITIZENS  OF  MUNCY  KEEPING  OPEN 
HOUSE. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  parade  the 
great  assemblage  dispersed  for  dinner, 
and  were  entertained  with  old-fashioned 
hospitality.  The  hotels  and  eating- 
saloons  were  all  thronged,  and  the  free 
dinner  which  the  citizens  gave  to  the 
visiting  organizations  was  partaken  of  by 
hundreds  of  hungry  guests.  Almost 
every  family  kept  open  house,  and  enter¬ 
tained  such  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
they  happened  to  meet.  There  were  a 
few  elegant  dinner  parties,  but  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  our  citizens  had  cold  dinners 
w  hich  proved,  however,  none  the  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  their  guests.  Hundreds 
brought  their  luncheon,  and  ate  theirdin- 
ners  in  their  carriages  and  wagons.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  thousands  present,  it  is 
believed  there  was  enough  for  all,  and  no 
one  went  hungry  except  of  their  own 
will.  The  Muncy  people  gave  their  guests 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  did  not  forget  to 
feed  the  hungry  on  this  happy  occasion. 

THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICES. 


INTERESTING  AND  IMPRESSIVE  CERE¬ 
MONIES  AT  THE  MUNCY  CEMETERY. 

It  was  two  o’clock  before  the  procession 
re-formed  and  started  for  the  Cemetery 
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for  the  unveiling  ceremonies.  Our  beau¬ 
tiful  “City  of  the  Dead”  was  thronged 
with  thousands  of  people  when  the  pro¬ 
cession  marched  through  the  gates,  and 
slowly  wended  its  way  toward  the  spot 
where  the  Memorial  Services  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  held.  The  Monument,  which 
was  the  centre  of  attraction,  was  hidden 
from  view  by  the  folds  of  an  enormous 
llag  which  completely  covered  it  from  top 
to  pedestal.  A  few  hundred  feet  east  of 
the  Monument  a  platform  had  been  erect¬ 
ed  and  in  front  of  this  were  seats  for  a 
few  hundred  people.  Of  course  they  were 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  great  throng, 
and  thousands  stood  during  the  entire 
ceremonies.  Upon  the  platform  were 
seated  the  participants  in  the  programme, 
the  distinguished  guests,  the  “Old  Men,” 
representatives  of  the  Brady  family  and 
others. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


Order  having  been  called  by  J.  M.  M. 
(fernerd  the  exercises  proceeded  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  programme. 

Invocation. 


BY  KEY.  E.  II.  J/BISENUINK. 

Whether  we  eat,  or  whether  we  drink 
or  whatsoever  Ave  do,  we  would  do  all  to 
thy  glory,  0,  Lord  God  Almighty,  ayIio 
art  and  was  and  is  to  come.  Met  as  we 
are'to  commemorate  the  life  and  actions 
of  one  who  served  his  day  and  generation 
well,  wc  would  first  invoke  thy  blessing 
upon  us  and  the  exercises  in  which  we 
are  about  to  engage.  We  thank  thee  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that,  to-day, 
blesses  our  land  ;  and  we  pray  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  thy  presence  with  us,  and  the 
influence  of  thy  Spirit  that  harmony  and 
charity  and  brotherly  love  may  character¬ 
ize  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Give  us  honest,  pure  minded  rulers— men 
whose  highest  ambition  it  shall  be  to  serve 
their  country,  not  themselves.  Bless  this 
large  assemblage;  and  may  they  hear  much 
that  will  prove  interesting,  beneficial  and 
instructive  as  they  listen  to  the  appointed 
speakers  of  the  day  And  as  they  shall 
speak  of  one  who  died  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice,  may  we,  who  are  living, 
be  encouraged  to  he  brave  and  noble  ami 
honorable  in  all  that  is  right.  Lead  our 
minds  out  after  the  truth  on  all  subjects. 
Prepare  us  for  the  change  that  awaits  us, 
when  “  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up 
of  life  and  this  corruptible  shall  put  ou  in¬ 
corruption  ;  ”  and  standing  as  we  do  amid 
the  sleeping  dead,  may  we  learn  the  com¬ 
mon  end  of  all  mankind.  And  while  no 
polished  shaft  may  mark  the  mound  under¬ 


neath  which  ail  that  is  mortal  of  us  shall 
be  placed,  this  may  be  said:  lie  was  a 
good  citizen,  respected,  honored  and  re¬ 
vered.  Guide  us  by  thy  counsel,  until 
we  shall  see  thee  face  to  face,  and,  with 
lips  cleansed  from  all  pollution,  shall 
praise  thee  more  acceptably  for  all  thy 
goodness  and  mercy  to  us.  Hear  us,  and 
unto  thee,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  will  we  give  all  praise,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen. 


Reception  Address. 


BY  RE V .  X.'  E.  STAHL. 

Friends  and  Fellow -Citizens : 

Among  all  enlightened  people  the  most 
precious  legacies  of  the  present  have  ever 
been  the  memories  of  the  past,  valued  for 
the  pleasure  in  them,  valued  more  for  the 
profit  from  them. 

And  to-day  there  is  no  nation  under 
the  broad  canopy  of  the  heavens  more 
highly  favored  than  our  own,  not  alone 
in  the  acquisitions  of  the  present,  but  as 
well  in  the  histories  of  the  past.  No 
great  nation  has  briefer  or  truer  annals ; 
none  more  pregnant  or  glorious  records. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
some  of  these  precious  memories  that  we 
are  assembled  upon  this  auspicious  day, 
and,  as  we  drop  tire  A7eil  from  this  beau¬ 
tiful  monument,  erected  by  devoted  and 
patriotic  hearts  and  hands  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  deeds  and  services  of  Captain 
John  Brady,  “the  West  Branch  Hero  of 
177(1,”  the  brave  “Defender  of  the  Settle¬ 
ments,”  Ave  look  not  alone  upon  these 
fair  proportions  of  granite,  but,  as  through 
a  door,  Ave  gaze  upon  deeds  and  a  history 
yet  more  fair  and  noble  and  enduring, 
and  but  too  inadequately  commemorated 
by  even  such  a  tribute  as  this. 

To  such  a  grateful  task  then,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Muncy,  the  home 
of  Brady,  and  especially  in  the  name  of 
the  John  D.  Musser  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  under  whose  au¬ 
spices  we  are  assembled,  I  welcome  you 
all,  Avho  ]mTe  come  to  participate  with  us 
in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  hour. 
And,  Avhile  making  no  distinctions  in  the 
cordiality  of  our  reception  to  you  all,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express,  in  particular, 
the  pleasure  it  gives  us  to  welcome  the 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  Brady;  the, 
old  men,  who  have  honored  us  Avith  their 
presence;  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  different  parts ;  the  various  Posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the 
members  of  the  Normal  School.  And  we 
Aveleome  and  thank  the  different  bands 
Avho  are  so  materially  assisting  us  upon 
Ibis  occasion. 


But  I  must  not  trespass  upon  the  time 
devoted  to  more  important  matters. 
Again  we  welcome  you,  one  and  all,  most 
heartily  to  our  homes  and  to  our  common 
grateful  service,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  for  the  memories  of  the  glorious 
past,  kindled  by  this  day’s  deeds,  we  may 
all  and  ever  be  the  nobler  descendants, 
the  truer  men  and  the  better  patriots. 
Again  welcome,  thrice  welcome. 

Grand  Descriptive  Potpourri. 

BY  THE  MUNCY  CORNET  BAND. 


“  The  Remembrance  of  Captain  John 

Brady.""  Arranged  by  Preston  Gowers. 

Description. — Assembly  of  friends  by 
the  introduction  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
Brady  being  represented  by  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  quietly  makes  known  liis  pre¬ 
sence  through  the  medium  of  the  baritone. 
The  battle,  the  darkest  hour,  with  lamen¬ 
tations  of  baritone  and  Bb  cornet.  The 
dying  hour,  in  which  our  hero  breathed 
1  lis  last,  represented  by  a  baritone  cadenza. 
Victory  at  last,  rejoicing,  remembrance  of 
Brady,  “America,”  peace  restored. — 
Adagio:  The  burial  of  the  dead,  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  harmoniously  blended 
with  “Yankee  Doodle.”  “Hail  Colum¬ 
bia.”  Andante:  “Preparing  to  unveil.” 
Hail  to  the  Chief.” — All  were  charmed 
with  this  superb  piece  of  music,  and  many 
musical  visitors  expressed  their  great 
pleasure  at  the  rare  talent  shown  by  Prof. 
Gowers  in  his  beautiful  arrangement. 
The  band  played  as  if  inspired,  filling 
with  honor  the  important  position  assign¬ 
ed  them  in  the  programme.  As  the  last 
strains  of  the  final  air,  “  Hail  to  the  Chief,” 
died  away 

THE  MONUMENT  WAS  UNVEILED 

by  Mr.  Lyons  McKinney  Brady.  The 
Hag,  however,  clung  lovingly  to  the 
cenotaph  of  the  great  Revolutionary 
chieftain,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
it  finally  fell  to  the  earth.  Then  the 
Monument  stood  proudly  in  the  sunlight, 
and  thousands  of  expectant  eyes  turned 
toward  the  simple  shaft  with  deep  inter¬ 
est.  A  brief  description  will  not  be  out 
of  order  at  this  time. 

The  Brady  Monument  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  cemetery.  It  is  very  plain,  though 
massive,  of  the  most  enduring  Maine 
granite  in  four  handsomely  proportioned 
pieces,  consisting  of  a  base,  a  sub-base,  a 
die,  and  an  obelisk,  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  feet  high,  and  weighing  about 
twenty-five  tons.  As  it  rests  on  a  solid 
■  foundation  of  masonry,  hidden  from  sight 
by  a  sodded  terrace  nearly  three  feet  in 


height  in  tasteful  proportions  to  the  size 
of  the  large  circular  lot,  the  total  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  cap  of  the  shaft  is  about  thirty 
feet.  The  date  1779  is  cut  about  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  shaft  on  the  front  face,  in  raised 
figures,  the  name  of  John  Brady  in 
heavy  letters  in  the  die,  and  the  date  of 
erection,  1879,  in  the  centre  of  the  sub¬ 
base.  On  each  side  of  the  die  is  a  large 
polished  panel,  bordered  by  a  tastefully 
chiseled  moulding  to  correspond  with  the 
lines  of  the  die  and  shaft.  The  face  of 
the  letters  and  figures  are  also  highly 
polished,  and  all  other  exposed  parts  of 
the  monument  finely  cut.  Although  very 
plain,  the  monument  is  pleasing  and  im¬ 
pressive,  and  of  those  harmonious  parts 
and  artistic  proportions  that  will  cause  it 
to  be  admired  more  and  more,  the  oftener 
and  longer  it  is  contemplated.  As  stated 
before,  it  occupies  a  commanding  site  in 
the  Muncy  cemetery,  from  which  it  can 
be  seen  for  miles. 


Music. 


BY  THE  LEWIS BU KG  QUARTETTE. 

A  beautiful  and  appropriate  song,  “Xot 
Forgotten,”  was  sung  by  this  pleasing 
amatuer  club.  It  was  well  rendered,  and 
heartily  applauded  by  the  audience. 

POEM. 


BY  COL.  THOMAS  CHAMBERLIN. 

0  smiling  valley,  how  my  bosom  thrills 
With  joy  to  greet  your  green,  encircling  hills  ; 

To  watch  your  beauteous  river  roll  away 
Blight  with  the  glory  of  the  passing  day; 

To  tread  your  paths  where  peace  and  plenty  dwell. 
Where  breaks  no  ruder  sound  than  farm-house  bell, 
Save  when  some  rushing  train  with  demon  shriek 
Of  the  mad  outer  world  presumes  to  speak  ; — 

O'er  all  your  length  and  breadth  the  smile  of  heaven 
Descends  and  rests,  like  Alpen  glow  at  even. 

Ami  nightly  to  the  old  North  Mountain's  call 
Bald  Eagle  answers — “All  is  well  !  all !  all !” 

Roll  back  the  shadows  of  the  crowding  years 
And  lo,  a  sylvan  paradise  appears  1 
As  bright  and  bounding  then  as  now  thy  flow, 

Fair  Susquehanna,  ever  murmuring  low 
And  soft  as  in  a  dream,  and  dreamily, 

Thy  song  of  yearning  for  the  waiting  sea. 

As  fragrant,  then,  the  airs  that  fanned  the  vale — 

As  sweet  the  soDg-bird's  untranslated  tale — 

As  fair  the  clouds  that  cauglu  each  sunset  hue — 

As  bright  the  stars  that  gemmed  the  doming  blue 
But  where  the  farm-land  basks,  where  busy  town 
Beneath  its  guardian  spires  has  nestled  down, 

Stood  darkling  forests,  then,  of  sturdy  oak, 

Tall  pine  and  poplar,  echoing  to  the  stroke 
Of  men  by  fever  of  adventure  moved, 

Or  dream  of  gain,  to  leave  the  fields  they  loved, 

And  with  fond  wives  aqd  prattling  children  roam 
,  Far  to  these  wilds,  to  build  anew  a  home. 
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No  tender,  hot-houso  race  of  mortals,  these, 

Bred  to  a  life  of  unomotioned  ease, 

With  high  desire  to  shine  in  fashion’s  play, 

Or  drive  the  ball  with  skill  at  dull  croquet,— 

But  born  to  toil,  with  limbs  of  sinewy  mould, 

And  brawny  chests,  fit  temples  these  to  hold 
Their  daimtless  souls,  that  faced  the  frown  of  fate 
Nor  quailed  at  direst  threat  of  savage  hate. 

Full  well  the  settler  on  this  far  frontier 
Could  swing  the  axe,  and  yoke  the  stubborn  steer 
And  guide  ihe  plow  among  the  tangled  roots 
To  wring  from  virgin  earth  its  needod  fruits. 

With  helpful  hand  he  knew  to  train  the  vine, 

To  weave  the  basket,  shape  the  net  of  twine, 

Give  timely  reinforcement  to  a  shoe, 

Fashion  a  table,  hollow  a  canoe, 

Draw  salve  or  potion  from  the  wild  wood  plant, 
Momently  catering  to  the  moment’s  want, — 

All  useful  arts  combining,  skilled  in  none — 

Leech,  farmer,  cobbler,  builder,  all  in  one  ! 

And  well  he  knew  the  prowliug  wolf  to  snare, 

With  practiced  eye  to  hunt  the  deer  or  bear, 

To  track  the  elk,  proud  monareli  of  the  wood, 

And  urge  the  chase  through  thicket,  swamp  and  flood 
Till  ringing  shot  proclaimed  the  monster  slain — 

His  ready  weapon  seldom  cracked  in  vain  ! 

That  cherished  ride!  ever  at  his  side, 

At  work,  at  rest,  in  sleep,— his  second  bride; 

Ilis  trust  when  nightfall  summoned  to  repose, 

Ilis  sure  purveyor  when  the  morning  rose. 

For  nature,  bounteous  to  the  pioneer, 

Had  tossed  her  fullest  cornucopia  here. 

No  stint  of  forest  fruits,  of  beasts  that  prowl, 

And  added  choice  of  fish,  and  flesh  and  fowl. 
Where’er  his  hearthstone,  there  he  found  at  hand 
All  things  a  brave  frontiersman  might  demand 
To  bless  his  home,  and  give  his  goods  increase — 

All  things  save  one — first,  last  and  greatest — J Peace! 

The  times,  alas,  were  out  of  joint,  from  far 
Sped  the  low  mutt'rings  of  the  kindled  war 
That  once  begun  should  wrest,  or  soon  or  late, 

A  growing  empire  from  the  parent  state. 

The  clang  of  arms  was  heard  from  Concord  town — 
From  Bunker  Hill  the  din  was  echoed  down, 

While  wrathfully  on  all  our  skirting  seas 
Old  England's  fiery  cross  waved  in  the  breeze. 

Came  the  hot  muster  of  the  patriot  band 
In  every  province  of  the  outraged  land. 

No  hamlet  so  remote,  no  peopled  glen 
But  heard  and  met  the  instant  cry  for  men. 

And  Otzinachson's  vale  gave  of  its  best 
To  march,  and  strike  and  suffer  with  the  rest. 

From  all  the  river’s  winding  course  they  came, 

And  every  tribute  stream,  with  hearts  aflame, 
Though  Otzinachson’s  vale  could  illy  spare 
Its  scanty  marksmen  from  the  outposts  there. 

For  still  the  painted  savage,  westward  borne, 

Of  all  he  deemed  his  own  unjustly  shorn, 

And  smarting  in  stern  silence  ’neath  the  load 
Of  heaped  up  woes  that  stung  him  like  a  goad, 
Hung  with  dread  menace  on  the  upper  stream, 
Soothing  his  soul  with  vengeance’  honied  dream. 
Full  oft  for  real  or  imagined  wrong 
The  wooded  hills  had  heard  his  battle  song, 

And  swift  as  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow 
He  struck  the  settler’s  happy  home  below 
To  scalp  and  kill,  of  pitying  heart  bereft, 


While  fire  consumed  what  tomahawk  had  left. 

And  now  his  hour  of  triumph  seemed  to  draw 
Nearer,  and  still  more  near,— with  joy  he  saw 
Each  little  band  of  hardy  pioneers 
March  to  tho  war  with  patriotic  cheers, 

And  whispered  to  himself  with  growing  glee 
“  So  many  foemen  less  to  baffle  me!” 

Needed  but  tory  wiles  and  British  gold 
To  fan  his  rising  hate  to  heat  untold; 

Needed  but  stern  repulse  to  patriot  arms 
To  fill  this  beauteous  vale  with  sad  alarms. 

And  gold  lacked  not.  Tho  settler’s  hopes  went  down 
With  news  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

Came  days  and  nights  of  terror, — mothers  drew 
Closer  their  babes,  for  swift  the  rumors  flew 
Of  sudden  onslaught  by  the  stealthy  foe 
Now  on  the  streams  above,  and  now  below  ; 

Of  murder,  fire  and  pillage, — of  distress 
And  torture  linked  with  horrors  mentionless. 

Strong  hearts  that  owned  no  fear  made  inward  moan 
At  thought  of  others’  peril — cot  their  own, — 

For  none  might  know  where  next  the  blow7  would  fall, 
Or  if  the  scalping-knife  awaited  all. 

All,  who  shall  stay  the  red  man’s  murd'rous  hand? 
Ah,  who  shall  bid  the  wavering  pale  face  stand 
And  guard  the  soil  his  brawny  arms  had  cleared, 

And  reap  the  fruits  his  patient  toil  had  reared? 

A  Brady  to  the  rescue !  from  the  war — 

Ilis  valor  signed  and  sealed  with  honest  scar 
Won  at  the  Brandywine’s  disastrous  fight — 

Came  Captain  John — as  brave  and  true  a  knight 
As  ever  wfielded  swTord  or  splintered  lance — 

One  of  the  souls  that  urge  the  world’s  advance  ! 

Tall  and  superb  and  sinewy  of  form, 

Heedless  of  summer  heat  or  winter  storm, 

With  step  as  buoyant  as  the  leaping  flame, 

And  eye  whose  quickness  put  the  hawk  to  shame ; 
Gifted  with  generous  gifts  of  heart  and  mind, 
Tempered  with  prudence,  far  beyond  his  kind  ; — 
Dwell  where  he  might,  in  city  or  in  glen, 

Nature  had  stamped  him  Leader  among  men. 

No  novice,  he,  in  arts  of  savage  strife, 

Who  oft  in  venture  where  the  gage  was  life 
llad  fathomed  all  the  red  man’s  darksome  ways, 

Back  in  the  bloody  French  and  Indian  days, 

And  matched  whate’er  the  cunning  foe  might  do, 
With  deex>er  wile— his  stratagem  wTith  two. 

Joy  broke  upon  the  valley  when  it  heard 
Of  his  return.  Exulting  at  the  word 
Each  lonely  cabin  from  the  Blue  Hill’s  base, 

Where  the  twin  rivers  rush  to  an  embrace, 

To  the  Great  Island,  heard  the  laugh  and  song 
That  sense  of  common  woe  had  smothered  long, 
Until  it  seemed  as  if  his  name  alone 
From  graves  of  buried  hopes  had  rolled  the  stone, 
And  bid  new7  strength  and  confidence  repair 
To  hearths  where  reigned  an  ashen-hued  despair. 
Fain  would  the  patriot  soldier  take  repose. 

Duty  forbade.  His  quenchless  spirit  rose 
Superior  to  the  war-worn  body's  needs, — 

Danger  still  lurked,  and  this  the  hour  for  deeds  ! 

Mid  thronging  perils  tirelessly  he  passed, 

Now  by  the  stream  and  now  through  forests  vast, 

To  league  his  scattered  brtthren  for  defence — 
Strengthen  the  young  and  trembling  settlements — 
Make  safe  the  wives,  and  babes  and  helpless  old — 

J  Give  needed  caution  to  the  overbold, 
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And  watch  and  meet  each  anxious  day's  demands 
As  with  an  hundred  eyes,  an  hundred  hands. 

Not  his  the  fault  that  ere  the  harvest  came 
The  river’s  reaches,  swept  as  with  a  flame, 

Scattered  their  scanty  few,  of  help  denied, 

And  desolation  brooded  o’er  its  tide. 

Sapped,  by  the  war's  unceasing  drafts,  of  strength, 

No  puny  force  might  guard  its  winding  length — 

No  human  voice  the  whirl  of  terror  bate 
That  followed  swift  Wyoming's  ghastly  fate. 

But  if  a  Brady’s  task  was  ordered  well 
Let  the  sad  annals  of  the  valley  tell 
Let  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  speak — 

Attest  fair  river  and  each  mountain  peak  ; 

And  you,  fierce  Mingo,  who  had  vowed  his  fall, 

Own  that  you  dreaded  Brady  most  of  all! 

Gone  is  the  red  man  from  this  loved  resort; 

Gone  the  last  vestige  of  the  humble  fort 
That  on  your  village  confines  had  its  seat — 

In  danger’s  hour  a  near  and  sure  retreat. 

But  though  the  stronghold  and  its  rude  stockade 
Have  vanished  long,  in  dust  and  ashes  laid, 

The  builder's  fame  like  pure  empyrean  star 
Still  burns  with  steady  light,  and  beams  afar. 

What  though  his  oak-ribbed  fortress  might  not  save 
The  life  that  ransomed  others  from  the  grave? 

If  long  withheld  the  vengeful  bullet  sped 
And  laid  at  last  in  dust  his  honored  heacl? 

The  patriot's  work  was  done.  For  him  the  prize 
That  crowns  long  labor  of  self  sacrifice — 

Ilis  comrades’  sob3,  his  neighbors'  welling  tears, 

A  people’s  love  that  deepens  with  the  years, 

A  sweetly  lingering  memory  fed  by  dew 
Of  grateful  hearts  forevermore  anew  ! 

All  sealed  his  lips  and  quenched  the  spark  divine, 

But  from  his  loins  had  leaped  a  manly  line 
To  bear  that  name  aloft  to  latest  breath 
And  hundred  fold  avenge  a  father's  death  ! 

And  with  a  Brady's  name  what  others  throng 
Swift  to  the  mind  and  claim  a  place  in  song. 

A  Scudder,  good  for  counsel  us  for  fight ; 

A  Wallis,  staunch  in  danger's  darkest  night ; 
McKinney,  firm  in  duty  with  the  rest, 

And  Knapp,  and  Young,  and  loyal-souled  Yannest ; 
All  sterling  neighbors,  tried  and  trusted  friends, 
Joying  to  serve  their  leader’s  noble  ends. 

Prompt  to  the  urgence  of  that  trying  time 
What  other  heroes  sprang  and  shone  sublime ! 
Through  the  deep  shadows  that  around  them  fall 
I  hear  a  Cooke’s,  a  Hunter’s  trumpet  call; 

The  voice  of  Haitley  echoes  through  the  land, 

And  hark  !  the  stalwart  Kelly's  stern  command ! 

Here  Potter  chafe3  to  strike  the  cunning  foe, 

And  watchful  Antes  wards  a  threatening  blow. 

There  Covenhoven  threads  the  pathless  woods, 

And  Long’s  brave  rangers  breast  the  swelling  floods. 
Whilst,  battling  ’gainst  mud  chances,  all  too  soon 
Near  Freeland’s  smoking  ruins  falls  a  Boone. 
Through  gathering  mists  of  years  they  tower,  all  these, 
Like  grand  old  Yikings  of  the  northern  seas  ! 
Gleamed  like  a  meteor  blaze  their  bright  career 
Through  peril’s  lingering  night  on  this  frontier, 

To  foes  a  spring  of  terror  and  dismay, 

To  friends  a  token  of  triumphant  day  ! 

Oh,  on  the  shaft  that  gratefully  we  raise 
To  Brady’s  name,  with  mingled  tears  and  praise, 


Unseen.,  with  his,  am  blazoned  all  their  deeds 
W  ho  sprang  to  meet  an  infant  nation's  needs, 
Ami  while  Bald  Eagle  stands,  as  one  shall  glow 
Their  fame,  and  cease  with  Susquehanna’s  flow  ! 


Music. 

BY  THE  CITIZENS’  CORNET  BAND. 

“Tlie  Pioneer’s  Dream”  was  most  ex- 
|  quisitely  played  by  this  famous  band, 
eliciting  many  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  assembled  throng.  Muncy  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Citizens’ 
Cornet  Band,  which  is  inferior  to  none  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 


ORATION. 

BY  JOHN  BLAIR  LINN. 

People  of  the  West  Branch  Valley ! 

The  mournful  death  of  Captain  John 
j  Brady,  which  has  flung  its  dark  shadow 
\  down  through  the  corridors  of  a  century 
and  brought  us  together  to-day,  occurred 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1779.  I  will  relate 
it  in  the  language  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Gray  (late  widow  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  of  Sunbury,)  who  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  father’s 
|  death,  and  who  had,  even  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life  (December  13,  1850)  a  vivid  re¬ 
collection  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  bor¬ 
der  life.  She  said:  “My  father  was  rid¬ 
ing  along  the  public  road  beyond  Muncy 
creek,  and  about  three  miles  from  Fort 
Brady,*  and  near  Wolf  run,  accompanied 
by  Peter  Smith  on  foot,  when  the  Indians 
fired  and  Captain  Brady  fell  without  ut- 
l  tering  a  word,  being  shot  in  the  back  be¬ 
tween  his  shoulders  with  two  balls.  Smith 
escaped  by  jumping  upon  my  father’s 
1  frightened  horse.  The  Indians  in  their 
haste  did  not  scalp  him,  nor  plunder  him 
j  of  his  gold  watch,  some  money,  and  his 
!  commission  which  he  carried  in  a  green 
:  bag  suspended  from  his  neck.  His  body 
!  was  soon  after  brought  to  the  Fort  and 
1  interred  in  the  Muncy  burying  ground, 

1  some  four  miles  from  the  Fort  over  Mun¬ 
cy  creek.”  John  Brady,  son  of  Captain 

i - 

*Mote. — This  was  the  residence  of  Capt.  Brady,  tliq 
site  of  which  is  within  the  present  Borough  of  Mun¬ 
cy.  Fort  Muncy  was  several  miles  north  ot  it.  “I 
think  a  fort  onglit  to  be  built  near  Samuel  Wallis’,. 
!  about  two  miles  from  Muncy  creek,  and  have  directed 
one  to  be  laid  out  accordingly.” — Col.  Hartley's  let¬ 
ter,  Aug.  10,  1778.  Capt.  Walker’s  letter, -dated  Fort 
Muncy,  April  17,  1779,  says  on  the  2d  of  August  we 
were  ordered  by  Col.  Hartley  to  build  this  fort.  We 
immediately  began  and  finished  it  by  the  18th  of 
September,  &c. — Penn’a  Archives,  vol.  6,  page  093  ; 
vol.  7,  page  323.  Another  letter  describes  it  as  being 
at  the  mouth  of  Wallis’  Ron.  Col.  Weltner,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  December  13,  1779,  says:  ‘‘Fort  Muncy  had 
been  evacuated  and  destroyed.”  A  small  block  house 
was  built  on  its  site  by  Robinson's  company  in  April, 
1782. — Van  Campen’s  narrative  and  Penu'a  Archives, 

,  vol.  12,  419. 
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Samuel  and  grandson  of  Captain  John  | 
Brady,  said  as  noted  down  bjr  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  Esq.,  (in  1845)  he  was  shot  j 
through  the  heart,  only  two  rifles  dis-  j 
charged,  and  the  signs  showed  only  two  J 
Indians  present.  His,  watch,  &c.,  were 
not  taken.  Mrs.  Gray’s  statement  gave 
my  informant  (Lyman  C.  Draper,  Esq.) 
the  impression  that  Captain  Brady  was 
not  killed  out  of  revenge,  but  simply  that  | 
a  couple  of  Indians  who  shot  were  in  too 
big  a  hurry  to  stop  to  rob  his  body,  per¬ 
haps  afraid  that  other  whites  were  follow¬ 
ing  near  at  hand. 

The  history  of  cotemporary  events, 
however,  coupled  with  the  undisputed 
incidents  of  his  death — two  Indians  and 
two  shots  fired  into  him — in  my  judg¬ 
ment  point  to  a  design  in  his  death,  and 
enrol  .him  with  Warren,  Montgomery, 
Mercer,  and  other  martyrs  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  free  government  for  which  they 
laid  down  their  lives  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  invasion  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
which  had  taken  place  in  July,  1778, 
caused  the  depopulation  of  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  known  as  the  “Great 
Runaway,”  and  as  early  as  the  fall  of  that 
year  a  decisive  stroke  at  the  Six  Nations 
in  their  own  homes  had  been  determined 
upon,  but  postponed  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  All  winter  it  was 
discussed  by  the  camp  fires  at  Morris¬ 
town,  and  with  the  opening  spring  of 
1779  General  Washington  wrote  from  his 
headquarters  at  Middle  Brook,*  February 
27,  1779,  to  President  Reed,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  actual  surveys  of  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  to  assist  him  in  forming 
a  plan  of  operations.  His  preparations 
to  visit  the  heart  of  Indian  dominion 
with  stern  vengeance  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  the  news  was  carried  by  swift 
runners  to  the  council  fires  of  the  Iroquois. 
To  divert  such  a  stroke  from  their  homes, 
what  would  those  wily  warriors  do  but 
detach  scouting  parties  to  beat  up  the 
settlements  and  ward  off  the  blow  by  the 
desolation  of  the  West  Branch  Valley  on 
extreme  right  boundary  of  their  nation? 
Their  ablest  leaders  and  those  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  valley  would  be  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Among  these  was  John 
Montour, f  and  what  greater  blow  could 

*Note.—  Pennsylvania  Archives,  vol.  7,  page  210. 

j-NoTE.—  Gen.  Hugh  Brady  told  his  nephew,  the  late 
Jasper  E.  Brady,  Esq.,  emphatically,  that  it  was  John 
Montour  who  killed  his  father.  ‘‘There  were  two 
John  Montours — the  Western  one.  who  was  on  the 
side  of  i lie  Americans  and  at  that  time  with  Capt. 
Samuel  Brady  in  the  Sandusky  country,  and  the  New 
York  one  (here  alluded  to),  who  was  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  The  latter  lived  until  1830,  and  died  on 
the  Genessee  river,  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  from 
the  effects  of  a  drunken  bout  with  a  fellow  Indian.” 
— L.  C.  Draper,  Esq. 


be  deal  to  the  American  cause  than  to 
assassinate  the  prudent,  the  resolute  and 
fearless  leader,  who  stood  with  drawn 
sword  upon  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania 
to  hurl  back  the  savage  foe. 

The  circumstances  of  Capt.  Brady’s 
death,  however,  are  not  what  this  vast 
assemblage  has  met  to  commemorate. 
Many  unknown  mounds  in  this  valley 
wrapt  the  silent  clay  of  other  of  its  de¬ 
fenders  who  fell  by  the  rifle  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  savage.  Nor  is  it  to  mark  to  tjie 
latest  posterity  the  scene*  of  this  bloody 
tragedy,  this  granite  cenotaph  is  made  to 
arise.  “Cold  as  the  sod  on  which  it  rests, 
still  as  the  silent  heavens  above  it,”  it  is 
to  be  forever  eloquent  of  our  undying  re 
membrance  of  the  man  and  the  soldier, 
and  of  our  regard  for  him  and  others  who 
died  to  save  our  National  Independence: 

“  For  God’s  inalienable  rights  to  man, 

Our  hejo  fought  and  bled — 

So  glorious  were  those  rights  secured, 

We  thus  revere  the  dead.” 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  record  of  the 
man,  the  soldier  and  the  officer.  Captain 
John  Brady  was  born  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  1733.  His  father, 
Hugh  Brady,  was  an  emigrant  from  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  of  that  Godly  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry  who  read  their  bibles  by 
the  light  of  the  camp  fires  of  Oliver  Crorn- 
avgII’s  army,  who  were  the  first  to  cross 
the  Boyne  and  engage  the  hosts  of  churcli- 
ly  despotism ;  and  who  at  the  siege  of 
Londonderry  slowly  starved  to  death  for 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

Captain  Brady  was  as  well  educated  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  father  would 
allow,  and  taught  an  elementary  school 
and  singing  school  over  in  New  Jei’sey 
prior  to  the  removal  of  his  father  and 
family  to  the  banks  of  the  Conodogwinet, 
not  far  from  Sliippensburg,  in  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  about  the  year  1750. f  In 
the  quiet  the  Province  had  before  the 
coming  storm  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  he  followed  the  usual  avocations  of 
frontier  life ;  the  primeval  forest  yearly 
bowing  to  the  settler's  axe.  His  personal 
appearance  has  come  down  to  us  by  tra¬ 
dition  ;  he  was  six  feet  high,  well  formed, 
had  coal  black  hair,  hazel  eye  and  of 
rather  dark  complexion. 

About  the  year  1755  he  married  Mary 
Quigley,  who  was  also  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  and  in  the  year  1756  his  eldest 

*Note. — Captain  Brady  was  killed  about  three  miles 
northward  of  the  monument,  where  the  ridge  drops 
down  to  the  bank  of  Wolf  ruu.  Ilis  grave  is  near  the 
site  of  Foi  t  Muncy. 

{'Note. — If  ugh  Brady’s  name  appears  upon  the  list 
of  taxables  of  Hopewell  township,  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ty,  for  the  year  175L,  with  those  of  James  and  John 
Quigley. 
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son,  the  celebrated  Captain  Samuel  Brady, 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous 
waves  of  trouble  that  rolled  in  upon  the 
settlements  in  the  wake  of  Brad  dock’s  de¬ 
feat.*  Armstrong’s  expedition  against 
Ivittanning  was  then  organized  and  march- 
y  ed  from  Fort  Shirley  on  the  30th  of  Aug¬ 
ust  three  hundred  strong,  Brady  going 
along  as  a  private.  General  James  Pot¬ 
ter,  his  subsequent  associate  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  valley,  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  command  and  was  wounded  at  Ivit- 
tanning.  Kittanning  was  destroyed  on 
the  8th  of  September,  and  the  settlers  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph.  But  this  severe  re¬ 
taliation  did  not  deter  the  savages;  as 
.  late  as  the  8th  of  November,  1756,  they 
entered  Cumberland  Valley,  killed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  and  carried  away  cap¬ 
tives. 

Forbes’  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
guesne  followed  in  1768.  His  troops 
were  composed  in  part  of  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Province,  but  Brady  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  along,  not  at  least 
as  an  officer,  as  there  is  a  very  circurn- 
.  stantial  account  extant  of  every  officer 
who  accompanied  the  expedition. — Penn¬ 
sylvania  Archives,  2d  series,  vol.  2,  pages 
560,  &c.  On  Forbes’ approach  the  French 
burned  Fort  Duquesne  and  retired,  thus 
terminating  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  English  for  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  (Nov.  25,  1758).  General  Stannix 
built  Fort  Pitt  upon  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  in  1759,  and  on  the  13th  of 
September,  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
rendered  immortal  by  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  with  the  “Lilies 
of  France,”  went  down  before  the  Cross 
of  St.  George ;  virtually  ending  French 
dominion  in  North  America.  This  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  February 
10,  1763. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  to  blazing 
homes  and  border  conflicts  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  Pontiac  has  secretly  organized  his 
noted  conspiracy  of  the  Indian  tribes ‘ex¬ 
tending  from  "the  Lakes  to  the  LoVer 
Mississippi,  and  now  called  upon  them, 
in  fiery  eloquence,  to  save  their  race  from 
slavery  and  ruin,  and  to  drive  the  Eng¬ 
lish  into  the  Atlantic.  About  the  27th  of 
April,  1763,  he  assembled  a  Council  on 
the  banks  of  the  Excorces,  a  small  stream 
not  far  from  Detroit,  and  having  aroused 
the  chiefs  in  a  speech  of  unparalleled 
fury  to  terrible  earnestness,  he  let  the 


y  *NorE. — On  the  2d,  of  April,  1756,  McCoras’ Fort 

(near  London)  now  in  Franklin  county,  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Indians  and  Capt.  Alexander  Culbert¬ 
son,  who,  with  Dr.  Jameson  and  about  fifty  men  fol¬ 
lowed  after  them,  were  defeated  in  an  action  between 
Kay  and  Sideling  Hill,  and  Captain  Culbertson  and 
many  of  the  men  killed. 


tribes  loose  in  vengeful  wrath  upon  the 
frontiers.  While  Nature  was  'robing  the 
forests  of  the  West  in  the  green  mantle  of 
May,  they  stole  silently  through  them, 
seized  most  of  the  forts  unawares  and 
massacred  the  garrisons.  They  even  sur¬ 
rounded  Fort  Pitt,  and  for  five  days  threat¬ 
ened  its  capture,  their  scouting  parties 
from  the  North  penetrating  nearly  to 
Reading.  Then  John  Brady  sprang  from 
the  ranks  apparently  to  the  office  of  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  commissioned,  July  19, 
1763,  Captain  of  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  “commanded 
by  Governor  John  Penn,”  Turbutt  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Asher  Clayton,  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nels  commandants.  Then  came  Bouquet’s 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  , 
battle  of  Bushy  Run  beyond  Fort  Ligo- 
nier  (August  5,  1763),  a  hard  fought  bat¬ 
tle  of  two  days  in  which  Bouquet’s  troops 
suffered  severely,  but  he  at  last  defeated 
the  Indians  by  a  bold  strategem — a  vic¬ 
tory  which  saved  Fort  Pitt,  relieved  the 
Western  frontiers,  and  the  Provincials  re¬ 
turned  to  battle  with  inroads  from  the 
North.  Thus  closed  the  year  1763. 

With  the  return  of  spring  in  1764, 
their  incursions  were  renewed,  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  April  5,  1764, 
there  is  an  account  of  “the  Indian  depre¬ 
dations  in  the  Carlisle  region  on  the  20th, 
21st  and  22d  of  March ;  killing  people, 
burning  houses  and  making  captives,” 
adding  “Captains  Piper  and  Brady,  with 
their  companies,  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  tq  protect  the  inhabitants.  No 
man  can  go  asleeq>  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  the  border  without  being  in  clan¬ 
ger  of  having  his  house  burned  and  him¬ 
self  or  family  scalped  or  led  into  captivity 
before  the  next  morning.  The  people 
along  the  North  Mountain  are  moving 
farther  in,  especially  about  Shippensburg, 
which  is  crowded  with  families  of  that 
neighborhood.” 

Bouquet’s  second  expedition  followed, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
j  First  and  Second  Battalions  of  the  Penn- 
j  sylvania  Regiment.  At  Fort  Loudon 
|  (about  twelve  miles  west  of  Chambers- 
|  burg)  he  was  met  by  a  runner  from  Col. 
Bradstreet,  who  had  penetrated  with  a 
force  to  Presque  Isle,  (City  of  Erie  now) 

!  who  advised  Col.  Bouquet  that  he  had 
granted  a  peace  to  all  the  Indians  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Bouquet  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Provincial  soldiery,  of 
Pennsylania,  and  he  and  they  were  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  conquered  peace.  He, 
therefore,  forwarded  the  dispatch  to  Gov. 
Penn,  with  the  remark,  “that  such  a  peace 
with  no  satisfaction  insisted  upon,  would 
fix  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Nation. 
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I,  therefore,  take  no  notice  of  that  pro-  j 
tended  peace,  and  proceed  forthwith  upon  j 
tiro  expedition,  fully  determined  to  treat  j 
as  enemies  any  Delawares  and  Sliawanese 
I  shall  find  on  my  way.”*  He  according-  j 
ly  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Dcla-  j 
wares  to  the  Forks  of  the  Muskinghum,  j 
(where  Coshocton,  Ohio,  now  stands)  and  ! 
upon  the  banks  of  that  river  dictated  his 
own  terms  of  peace;  among  these  were 
the  absolute  return  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  captives. 

Some  of  my  hearers,  the  deeendants  of 
tire  Cummins,  the  Gambles,  the  Irvines, 
tire  McComicks,  the  Montgomerys,  the 
Pipers,  the  Hobbs,  and  others,  who  with 
me  trace  their  lineage  to  the  dwellers 
under  the  shadow  of  the  North  Mountain, 
will  recall  the  traditions  of  Bouquet’s  re¬ 
turn  with  the  captives,  which  were  min¬ 
gled  with  our  grandmothers’  fireside 
talcs,  and  haunt  the  memory  of  our  in¬ 
fant  years,  like  the  dying  cadence  of  some 
far  distant  music,  or  the  words  of  a  well 
nigh  forgotten  song.  It  vras  on  a  wintry 
day  (December  31,  1764)  when  Colonel 
Bouquet,  having  advertised  for  those  'who  j 
had  lost  children  to  come  to  Carlisle  and  I 
reclaim  them,  brought  out  the  band  of  i 
little  captives  for  recognition.  Many  had  j 
been  captured  when  very  young  and  had 
grown  up  to  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  | 
the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  having  learned 
the  language  of  the  savage  and  forgotten 
their  own.  One  woman  was  unable  to  i 
point  out  her  daughter,  and  the  captives  | 
could  only  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue,  j 
She  told  her  sad  lot  to-  the  Colonel,  and  | 
mentioned  that  she  used,  many  years  be-  j 
fore,  sing  to  her  daughter  a  hymn  of 
which  the  child  was  very  fond.  The  Col- 1 
one]  told  her  to  sing  it,  and  she  began  : 

“  Alono,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  ifi  this  solitude  so  drear, 

I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh, 

lie  comes  n  y  dreary  hours  to  cheer.’ 

She  had  not  finished  the  first  verse  be¬ 
fore  her  long  lost  daughter  rushed  into 
her  arms. 

I  come  now  to  the  connection  of  Bou¬ 
quet’s  expedition  with  the  history  ol  the 
settlement  of  the  West  Branch  \  alley. 

( )n  the  30th  of  November,  1764,  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
'  left  Fort  Pitt  for  home,  and  the  Second 
followed  the  next  day.  When  they 
reached  Bedford  the  officers  made  an 
agreement  with  each  other  in  writing,  to 
apply  to  the  Proprietaries  for  a  tract  of 
land  sufficiently  extensive  and  conve¬ 
niently  situated,  whereon  to  erect  a  com¬ 
pact  and  defensible  town,  and  aceommo- 


*Note, —  Col.  Rcc.jVol.  0,  107. 


date  them  with  reasonable  and  com  mo- 
dious  plantations,  the  same  to  be  divided 
according  to  their  several  ranks,  etc. 
John  Brady  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
signed  this  agreement.  In  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Proprietaries,  dated  April 
30,  1765,  they  proposed  to  embody  them¬ 
selves  into  a  compact  settlement,  at  some 
distance  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
Province,  where,  by  industry,  they  might 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for 
themselves,  and  by  their  arms,  union  and 
increase  become  a  powerful  barrier  to  the 
Province.  They  suggested  the  confluence 
1  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
at  Shamokin,  as  affording  a  situation  con¬ 
venient  for  their  purpose,  and  asked  the 
Proprietaries  to  make  a  purchase  from 
the  Indians  to  accommodate  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

Meanwhile,  urged  by  the  restless,  mys¬ 
terious  impulse  that  moulds  the  destiny 
of  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  Captain 
Brady  had  removed  from  the  Conodo- 
gwinet  fifty  miles  further  northwest,  to 
Standing-Stone  (now Huntingdon).  Here, 
in  1768,  his  children,  General  Hugh  Brady 
and  twin  sister  Jennie  were  horn,  and 
Captain  Brady  followed  the  occupation  of 
surveyor.  On  the  5th  of  November,  17 68, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  purchased 
from  the  Six  Nations  at  Port  Stanwix 
(now  Rome,  N.  Y.),  with  other  territory, 
all  that  portion  of  the  West  Branch  Val¬ 
ley  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Malianoy 
creek  to  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  and  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1769,  the  officers  of 
the  First  and  Second  Battalions  met  at 
the  Governors  and  obtained  an  order  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  take  up  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  The  surveys  of  8,000  of  it, 
in  what  is  now  Union  county,  were 
made  by  Samuel  Maelay  on  the  1st,  2d 
and  3d  of  March,  1769,  Captain  Brady, 
with  others  of  the  officers,  being  along. 
The  surveys  of  the  second  8,000  acres,  at 
the  mouth  of  Chillisquaque  creek,  were' 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  the  officers 
returned  to  Fort  Augusta  (now  Sunbury), 
held  a  meeting  and  determined  that  the 
remaining  8,000  acres  should  be  sm- 
veyed  on  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  Captains 
Hunter,  Brady  and  Piper  were  selected  to 
'oversee  it.  The  latter  surveys  were  made 
by  Charles  Lukens  in  April,  1769,  Captain 
Brady  accompanying  him,  and  embrace 
the  land  from  the  city  of  Lock  Haven  up 
Bald  Eagle  creek  to  where  Howard  now- 
stands,  in  Centre  county. 

During  the  summer  of  1769  Captain 
Brady  removed  his  family  to  the  West 
Branch  and  cleared  a  place  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite 
Derr’s  Mill,  now  the  site  of  Lcwisburg. 


On  the  21st  of  March,  1772,  Northum¬ 
berland  county  was  created,  and  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May  Captain  John 
Brady  was  foreman  of  the  first  Grand 
Jury  that  ever  sat  in  Northumberland 
county.  But  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of 
trouble  in  those  early  days.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  people,  who  iiad  settled  at  Wy¬ 
oming,  claimed  under  their  charter  the 
territory  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  as  far  south  as  the  41°  of  latitude, 
which  would  run  a  mile  or  so  north  of 
Lewisburg,  and  were  determined  to  en¬ 
force  it  by  adverse  occupation.  Between 
the  3d  and  7th  of  July,  1772,  a  large 
party  of  them  reached  the  river  at  Ilul- 
ings,  where  Milton  now  stands,  when 
Colonel  Plunket  summoned  the  Pennam- 
ites  to  arms  and  forcibly  drove  them  off. 
This  contest  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  trumpet  of  the  Revolution  summoned 
the  combatants  to  tight  a  common  foe. 
In  December,  1775,  Brady  accompanied 
Colonel  Plunket’s  force  to  Wyoming  Tal¬ 
ley  as  captain  of  a  company,  in  which 
last  encounter  of  the  Pennamite  war 
Jesse  Lukens,  son  of  the  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Province,  lost  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  of  war  with  the 
mother  country  broke  upon  the  shores  of 
New  England,  and  when  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  this  valley, 
its  heroic  settlers  promptly  accepted  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  Captain 
John  Lowclon’s  company,  one  hundred 
strong,  marched  for  Boston,  Captain 
Samuel  Brady,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years,  went  along  as  a  private, 
entering  the  trenches  at  Cambridge,  with 
Lowdon,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1775. 

Two  Battalions  of  Associators  were 
organized  on  the  West  Branch,  one  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Hunter,  the  other  by 
Colonel  William  Plunket ;  in  the  latter 
Battalion  Captain  John  Brady  was  com¬ 
missioned  First  Major  (March  13,  1776). 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  attended  the 
Convention  of  Associators,  at  Lancaster, 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Plunket’s 
Battalion,  where  Daniel  Roberdean  and 
James  Ewing  were  elected  Brigadier 
Generals  of  the  Associators  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  And  now  comes  in  order  of  time, 
August,  1776,  the  incident  at  Derr’s  trad¬ 
ing  house,  when  returning  in  haste  from 
Sunbury  (laid  out  in  June,  1772,  just  be¬ 
low  the  site  of  Fort  Augusta)  he  entered 
a  canoe  and  shoved  swiftly  over  to  Derr’s, 
to  find  the  Indians  in  high  carnival  over 
a  barrel  of  rum,  with  which  Derr  was 
standing  treat.  In  the  midst  of  their 
drunken  orgies  he  kicked  over  a  barrel. 
To  this  interference  some  attribute  Cap¬ 
tain  Brady’s  sad  fate,  as  the  Indian  ap¬ 


pointed  to  be.  sober  that  day  said,  in  effect, 
“  He  would  rue  the  spilling  ot  that  rum 
someday.” 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  Capt.  Brady 
moved  to  Muncy,  having  erected  in  the 
spring  of  1776  the  semi-fortified  residence 
which  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Brady.  The  day  of  associators  was 
soon  over  with  nine  months  and  one  year’s 
service.  It  became  imperative  to  raise 
regular  regiments,  enlisted  for  the  war, 
if  the  independence  of  the  States  was  to 
be  maintained.  Accordingly  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cook’s  Regiment,  the  Twelfth,  was 
directed  to  be  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton  and  Northumberland. 
Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth,  September  28,  1776, 
was  the  election  of  the  field  officers  of 
this  Regiment.  Col.  William  Cook,  whose 
grandson,  Jacob  Cook,  is  with  us  to-day, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Neigal  Gray,  then  of 
Northampton  county,  but  who  after  the 
war  owned  and  died  upon  the  place  now 
known  as  Kelly’s  Mills,  in  Union  county, 
and  Major  James  Crawford,  who  died  in 
Wayne  township,  Lycoming  county,  of 
which  he  was  a  Justice  of  the- Peace  in 
1814,  were  elected.  John  Brady  was 
commissioned  one  of  its  Captains,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1776,  and  oh  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  mid  winter,  it  left  Sunbury  in 
boats  for  the  battle  fields  of  New  Jersey. 
The  regiment  went  immediately  into  ac¬ 
tive  service.  Being  composed  of  good 
riflemen  it  was  assigned  to  the  same  duties 
/mr  “Bucktails”  were  in  the  late  war,  on 
picket,  on  the  skirmish  line,  to  commence 
the  fighting,  and  to  go  through  it.  At 
Boundbrook,  at  Bonumtown,  at  Piseata- 
way,  it  left  its  dead,  and  the  green  mounds 
that  decked  the  purple  heaths  of  New 
Jersey  left  their  sorrow  in  many  a  home 
in  the  West  Branch  Talley. 

When  General  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania  to  await  the 
development  of  General  Howe’s  plans,  he 
detached  Captain  Hawkins  Boone,  of  the 
Twelfth  to  Morgan’s  Rifle  Command,  to 
assist  in  the  capture  of  Bivgoyne,  and  two 
at  least  (that  I  know  of)  of  his  wounded 
soldiers  returned  to  this  valley  to  toll  that 
Timothy  Murphy,  a  West  Branch  rifle- 
mam  had  shot  Gen.  Fraser  at  Saratoga 
and  how  they,  with  Major  James  Parr,  of 
Northumberland,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Richard  Butler,  of  Westmoreland,  stormed 
Breymand’s  camp,  led  by  the  lion-hearted 
Arnold.  Within  a  few  short  months 
(July  26, 1779)  after  Capt.  Brady’s  death, 

( !apt.  Boone  bravely  died  in  defence  of 
this  valley  at  Fort  Freeland. 

In  due  time  Ilowe  made  his  appearance 
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at  the  Head  of  tlie  Elk,  and  General 
Washington  moved  his  army  to  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine  to  confront  him. 
The  Twelfth,  with  the  Third,  the  Ninth 
and  the  Sixth,  was  in  Conway’s  Brigade, 
General  Sterling’s  Division,  in  the  right 
wing  eomlnanded  by  General  Sullivan  cn 
the  eventful  11th  of  September  (battle  of 
Brandywine).  General  Wayne,  with  tire 
two  other  brigades  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
left  at  Chadd’s  ford  to  oppose  Knyphausen 
while  Sullivan’s  right  wing  was  hurried 
on  to  Bermingham  Meeting  House  to 
attack  the  English  left  under  Cornwallis. 
When  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  arrived 
on  double  quick  upon  the  ground,  “the 
cannon  balls  were  ploughing  up  the 
ground,  the  trees  cracking  over  their 
heads,  the  branches  riven  by  the  artillery, 
and  the  leaves  were  falling  as  in  Autumn 
by  the  grape  shot.”  Capt.  Brady  had  two 
sons  in  the  light;  Samuel,  the  eldest,  was 
First  Lieutenant  (commissioned  July  17, 
1776,)  in  Capt.  John  Hoyle’s  company, 
then  attached  to  the  First  Pennsylvania, 
Col.  James  Chambers,  and  was  with 
General  Wayne  at  Chadd's  Ford.  John, 
(subsequently,  1795,  Sheriff  of  Northum¬ 
berland  county)  then  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years,  who  had  gone  to  the  army  to  ride 
the  horses  home,  was  with  his  father  with 
a  big  rifle  by  his  side. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  obey  the 
stentorian  order  of  Col.  Cook,  “fall  into 
line!”  when  the  British  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Twelfth  fired  sure,  and 
fast  and  many  an  officer  leaped  forward 
in  death  after  the  sharp  crack  of  its  rifles. 
As  the  fight  grew  furious  and  the  charge 
of  gleaming  bayonets  came  on,  other 
troops  that  had  not  time  to  form  reeled 
before  “the  burnished  rows  of  steel.”  But 
the  Twelfth  stood  firm,  and  Lieutenant 
William  Boyd  (of  Northumberland)  fell 
dead  by  his  Captain.  Little  John  was 
wounded  and  Captain  Brady  fell  with  a 
wound  through  his  mouth.  The  clay 
ended  with  disaster  to  our  arms,  and  the 
Twelfth  sullenly  quit  the  field  nearly  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  wound  only  loosened  some  of  the 
Captain’s  teeth,  but  being  disabled  by  a 
severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  caused  by  his 
exposures,  which  he  never  got  entirely 
well  of,  he  was  sent  home.  On  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Wyoming  Valley,  in  1778,  he 
retired  witli  liis  family  to  Sunbury,  and 
it  was  there,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1778, 
his  son  James  was  sent  to  his  parents, 
cruelly  wounded  and  scalped  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  to  die.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  very  minutely  detailed  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Col.  Hartley,  to  be  found  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  vol,  6,  O.  S.  page 


689 ;  also  in  Meginness’  history,  page 
222  Ac.  I  w  ill  ( mly  add  Gen.  Hugh  Brady’s 
recollections  of  his  brother.  “  J  ames  Brady 
was  a  remarkable  man.  His  person  was 
fine,  he  lacked  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
six  feet,  and  his  mind  was  as  well  finished 
as  his  person.  I  have  ever  placed  him  by 
the  side  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  for 
beauty  of  person  ancl  nobleness  of  soul, 
and  like  him  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  He  was  wounded  and  scalped 
on  Saturday  and  carried  on  a  bier  to  Sun¬ 
bury,  where  he  died  on  the  Thursday  fol¬ 
lowing,  after  reviving  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
late  everything  that  happened.” 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1778,  Captain 
Brady  returned  to  the  army.  Meanwhile, 
under  an  arrangement  of  the  army,  which 
took  place  about  the  1st  of  July,  the  field 
j  officers  had  been  mustered  out  and  the 
companies  and  their  officers  distributed 
into  the  Third  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania 
Regiments.  Captain  Brady  was  there¬ 
fore  sent  home  by  General  Washington’s 
|  order,  with  Captain  Boone,  Lieutenants 
;  Samuel  and  John  Dougherty,  to  assist 
!  Col.  Hartley  in  protecting  the  frontiers. 
He  joined  Col.  Hartley  at  Muncy  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  accompanied  him 
on  the  expedition  to  Tioga.  Col.  Hartley, 
in  a  letter  to  Congress  (dated  October  8tli, 
1778,  Penn’a  Archives,  vol.  7,  page  5) 
describes  the  hardships  of  this  march. 
“We  waded  or  swam  Lycoming  creek  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  times,  met  great  rains 
I  and  prodigious  swamps,  mountain  defiles 
and  rocks  impeded  our  course,  and  we 
j>had  to  open  and  clear  the  way  as  we 
J  passed.  We  carried  two  boxes  of  spare 
j  ammunition  and  twelve  days  provision. 
I  cannot  help  observing  the  difficulties  in 
crossing  the  Alps  or  passing  up  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  could  not  have  been  greater  than 
our  men  experienced  for  the  time.”  On 
their  return,  after  they  left  Wyalusing, 
the  enemy  made  a  heavy  attack  upon  his 
rear  and  the  rear  guard  gave  way.  “At 
the  critical  moment  Captains  Boone  and 
Brady,  and  Lieutenant  King,  with  a  fevv 
brave  fellows,  landed  from  the  canoes  and 
renewed  the  action.  We  advanced  on  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and  the  Indians,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  conceiving  themselves 
surrounded,  fled  with  the  utmost  haste, 
leaving  ten  dead.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  fall  of  1778 
the  savages  ravaged  the  settlements,  and 
Captain  Brady  was  kept  busy.  He  was 
one  of  those  of  whom  Colonel  Hunter 
wrote  on  the  13th  o‘'  December,  who  told 
him,  “They  would  rather  die  fighting 
than  leave  their  homes  again.”  With  the 
opening  soring  of  1779  these  inroads 
were  renewed,  and  in  such  force  that 
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William  Mac-lay  wrote,  “ITe  believed  tlie 
whole  force  of  the  Six  Nations  was  being 
poured  down  upon  the  West  Branch 
Valley.” 

Amid  these  scenes  of  terror  and  confu¬ 
sion  Captain  Brady  stood  manfully  at  his 
post,  and  died  by  it,  at  a  time  when  his 
services  could  ill  be  spared.  On  the  fatal 
11th  of  April,  1779,  in  the  golden  light 
of  morning,  its  sunlight  reflected  by  the 
myriad  rain  drops  lying  on  the  bushes 
and  the  trees,  with  the  songs  of  birds 
among  the  branches,  in  all  the  hope  and 
glory  of  coming  spring,  going  forth  to 
the  duties  of  the  hour,  the  sharp  summons 
came,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Captain  JoRn  Brady  stood  before  his  God. 

•‘The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath, 
Defend  not  from  the  bolt  of  fate  the  brave 

But — 

“Glory  lights  the  soldiers  tomb, 

And  beauty  weeps  the  brave.” 

The  days  of  Heathenism  are  long  since 
past,  and  we  no  longer  lay  our  dead  be¬ 
neath  the  cypress  shade,  to  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  morning.  The  eye  of 
faith  reveals  to  us  a  more  glorious  destiny, 
and  the  firm  belief  of  a  reunion  in  the 
Heavenly  home  sweeps  the  shadows  from 
our  hearts  and  tills  our  souls  with  hopes 
that  will  be  realized  beyond  the  tomb. 
“  Spring  shall  yet  visit  these  mouldering 
graves.”  Know  we  not 

“  The  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth. 

Whether  on  land  or  iu  the  spacious  sea. 

But  must  give  up  its  long  committed  dust, 
Inviolate.” 

Yes,  when  the  Arch  Angel’s  trump  shall 
sound,  Biddle*  will  come,  and  Conner 
will  come,  from  their  sea-weed  shrouds 
and  their  coral  coffins,  far  down  in  the 
deep  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
Captain  John  Brady  will  leap  exultant 
from  his  silent  grave,  with  the  immortal 
light  of  God  upon  his  countenance. 

To  the  valley  his  loss  was  well  nigh 
irreparable.  Heath  came  to  its  defender, 
and  “Hell  followed”  hard  after.  In  May 
Buffalo  Valley  was  overrun,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  left;  on  the  8th  of  July  Smith’s  Mills, 
at  the  mouth  of  White  Deer  creek,  were 
burned,  and  on  the  17th  Muncy  Valley 

*Note. — Captain  Nicholas  Biddle  entered  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Daval  service  iu  1775, as  Captain  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin,  aod  was  promoted  in  the  United  States  Service. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Randolph  when  blown 
up  in  an  engagement'  with  the  Yarmouth,  at  sea, 
eastward  of  Barbadots,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1778, 
only  four  out  of  three  huudred  and  fifteen  men 
escaped.  Morgan  Couner,  of  Reading,  etatered  the 
service  as  Lieutenant  in  Juuc,  1775,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Hartley’s  regiment  in 
January,  1777.  lie  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  summer  of 
1780;  was  then  Lieutenant  Colonel  commandant  of 
the  Seventh  Pennsylvania.  All  cut  off  by  death  from 
the  fruition  of  their  country’s  Independence. 


was  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
Starrett’s  Mills  and  all  the  principal 
houses  iu  Muncy  township  burned,  with 
Forts  Muncy,  Brady  and  Freeland,  and 
Sunbury  became  the  frontier.  But  why 
picture  the  sadness  and  sorrow  which, 
on  this  happy  day,  cannot  be  realized  P 
Time  has  long  since  assuaged  it  all.  The 
broken  hearted  widow  has  long  since 
clasped  hands  with  her  brave  husband  in 
a  better  world,  where  there  are  no  “gar¬ 
ments  rolled  in  blood,”  and  their  children 
and  their  grand  children  haVe  joined 
them  beyond  the  flood. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Brady  removed  with  her  family  to  her 
father’s  place,  in  Cumberland  count}-, 
where  she  arrived  in  May,  1779.  She 
remained  until  October  of  that  year,  and 
then  removed  to  Buffalo  Valley,  to  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Frederick  place, 
three  miles  west  of  Lewisburg,  where  she 
died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1783,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-eight  years.  Over  her 
remains  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Lew- 
isburg,  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of 
the  youthful  hero  of  Brandywine  (John 
Brady,  who  died  on  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1809,  at  the  same  age — forty-eight), 
is  a  marble  slab  with  the  appropriate  in¬ 
scription,  “All  tears  are  wiped  from  her 
eyes.” 

To  Captain  Brady’s  descendants,  time 
fails  me  in  paying  a  proper  tribute. 
When  border  tales  have  lost  their  charm 
for  the  evening  hour;  when  oblivion 
blots  from  the  historic  page  the  glorious 
record  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Revolution 
of  1776;  then,  and  then  only,  will  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Brady,  of  the  Rangers,  be 
forgotten.  In  private  life,  in  public  office, 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  ranks  of  battle. 
Captain  John  Brady’s  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  and  great  grandsons  have  flung  far 
forward  into  the  future  the  light  of  their 
family  fame. 

Of  General  Hugh  Brady,  of  whom  Gen¬ 
eral  Winfield  Scott  said,  “God  never 
made  a  better  man  nor  a  better  soldier,” 
I  must  speak:  No  character  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  since  the  days  of  General  Wayne — 
(and  I  am  proud  to  see  honoring  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  his  presence,  a  worthy  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  heroic  General — Captain 
William  Wayne,  of  Paoli,  and.  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  this  Valley,  I  am  sure,  I 
can  extend  him  a  most  cordial  welcome) — 
has  impressed  me  like  his — a  kind,  true¬ 
hearted  man  ;  an  accomplished  gentleman ; 
an  educated,  lion-hearted  officer.  At 
Chippewa,  where,  as  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Brady  (second  son  of  Sheriff  John  Brady, 


was  tin-own  from  a  carriage  and  severely 
injured  ;  and  when  the  physician  told  him  | 
that  he  could  not  recover,  with  that  calm  | 
self-possession,  so  indicative  of  true  cour-  j 
age,  he  said:  “  Let  the  drums  beat;  my  J 
knapsack  is  slung.”  As  the  General  sank 
under  his  injuries  he  became  partially  un-  j 
conscious,  and  his  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  lie  was 
again  an  officer  in  high  command,  mar¬ 
shaling  his  army  on  the  battle-field ;  then 
a  subaltern,  obeying  the  orders  of  his  j 
superiors;  again  a  school  boy,  conning  j 
over  his  lesson ;  and  finally,  a  child  at  his 
mother’s  knee;  until,  as  the  night  of 
death  closed  around  him  forever,  he  mur¬ 
mured — 

.  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 

1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

Many  of  my  hearers  will  recollect 
Capt.  John  Brady’s  grandson,  William 
Perry  Brady,  so  'long  Sergeant- at- Arms 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  He  was  with 
a  Centre  county  company  at  Lake  Erie, 
when  Commodore  Perry,  not  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  marines  to  man  bis 
vessels,  called  for  volunteers.  William 
P.  Brady  was  the  first  man  to  step  out, 
and  helped  gain  the  brilliant  victory 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout  our 
country  and  placed  an  immortal  chaplet 
upon  the  brow  of  Perry. 

And  where  were  the  great-grand  chil¬ 
dren  of  Captain  John  Brady  when  the 
Secessionists  undertook  to  overturn  this 
government,  ordained  of  God  and  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  their  ancestors?  Ire- 
call  one,  Captain  Evan  Rice  Evans  Brady, 
who,  upon  the  soil  of  his  native  State, 
within  sight  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Brady’s,  on  South  Mountain,  fell  in  the 
storm  of  battle.  Four  generations  of  the 
Brady’s  fought  for  this  country,  yet  lie 
was  the  first  to  fall  in  action : 

“God-fearing,  God  obeying;  liis  fair  brow 
Lies  low  among  bis  country’s  martyrs  now  ; 

Weep  ye  who  can, 

1  mourn  not  su:h  a  man.” 

lie  fell  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom, 


martyrs  as  the  early  Christians,  or  the 
Huguenots,  who 

“Kissed  the  fames  that  drank  their  blood, 

And  chased,  their  souls  to  Heaven.” 

From  far  and  near,  all  over  this  grand 
valley,  the  most  beautiful  to  us  the  sun 
in  liis  course  through  the  Heavens  looks 
down  upon,  we  have  come  to  dedicate 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  its  pio¬ 
neer  and  defender — Captain  John  Brady  A 

At  thy  feet,  then,  oh!  Mountains  of 
Muncy !  thy  solemn  Red  Men  lied  before 
the  mystic  sound  of  coming  civilization ; 
before  the  tramp  and  tread  of  States;  we 
dedicate  this  granite  land-mark  to  Brady, 
the  pioneer,  the  Corypheus  here,  of  title 
by  improvement  and  pre-emption ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  began  by  the  rock  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  will  continue  until  the  last 
echo  of  the  woodman’s  axe  dies  away  amid 
the  surges  of  the  Pacific. 

In  thy  bosom,  oil!  Valley  of  the  West 
Branch!  we  dedicate  this  memorial  to 
the  eagle-eyed  sentinel,  who  one  hundred 
years  ago  peered  through  the  dusky  twi- 
j  light  for  thy  foes.  Here,  ou  these  heights, 
in  this  hoiy  bivouac  of  the  dead,  let  it 
!  forever  stand  sentry  of  his  compatriot 
I  slain  of  Antietam,  of  Frederickburg,  of 
the  Wilderness,  of  Atlanta,  of  the  mourn¬ 
ed  battle-fields  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
whose  last  “All’s  well!”  is  still  echoing 
I  gloriously  through  the  Republic. 

By  thy  bright  waters,  oh!  Noble  Sus- 
i  quell  anna!  which  mirror  iti  thy  winding 
!  course  so  many,  many  scenes  of  domestic 


®Xote.— The  credit  of  1  lie  first  suggestion  of  a 
monument  to  Captain  Brady  belongs  to  J.  F.  Hegin- 
ness,  JSscj..  of  Williamsport.  In  his  History  of  the  West 
\  Branch  Valley,  November  1st,  1856,  on  page  239,  he 
says:  The  people  of  Lycoming  county  cannot  bhow  a 
better  appreciation  of  truo  patriotism  Ilian  by  erect- 

1  iug  an  humble  blah,  at  least,  in  perpetuation  of  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Brady.  Let  the  sacred  spot 
where  ills  ashes  repose  be  marked  in  this  way,  with  a 
tablet,  on  which  to  inscribe  the  many  virtues  of  the 
noble  dead.”  The  praise  for  carrying  out  this  sugges- 
I  (ion  all  belongs  to  .1.  M.  M.  Gernerd,  of  Muncy,  v  ho, 
|  by  days  and  niglils  of  toil,  lias  carved  from  Mr.  Me- 
I  ginness'  slab  a  cenotaph  ol  wondrous  beauty. 


who  was  an  Ensign. in  the  Twenty-second  j  fell  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  preser- 
Infantry, ,  Colonel  Brady’s  regiment),  |  vation  of  the  Union,  purchased  by  the 
wrote:  “There  was  blood,  carnage  and  {  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry.^ “He  fell  in  a 
destruction  of  men,  and  out  of  the  whole  j  war  for  law,  for  order,  for  the  obligation 
reo-iment  only  Major  Arrowsmith,  Ensign  of  solemn  contracts,  for  the  sanctity  of 
Brady  and  thirty  privates  could  march  j  oaths,  for  religion,  for  morality,  for  social 
into  camp;”  Colonel  Brady  was  severely  j  quiet,  for  all  that  secures  the  transmission 
wounded  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  )  of  healthy  political  institutions  from  age 
action  commenced,  and  had  to  he  lifted  to  age,  for  all  that  is  venerable  in  history, 
upon  his  horse,  yet  be  commanded  until  j  for  all  ‘that  is  lovely,  pure,  peaceable  and 
the  dreadful  drama  had  nearly  closed,  of  good  report,’ among  men  for  all  that 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  career  was  I  truly  made  the  United  States  a  power  or- 
that  he  was  a  Christian  Soldier.  Shortly  dained  of  God;”  and  he  and  those  who 
before  his  death  at  Detroit,  in  April  1851,  he *  1  fell  at  Gettysburg,  at  Malvern,  at  Shiloh, 

at  Petersburg,  or  starved  to  death  in  Lib¬ 
by  and  at  Andersonville,  were  as  truly 
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peace  and  comfort;  so  many  scenes  of 
Eden-like  beauty,  rescued  from  primeval 
wildness,  only  listening,  in  thy  quiet 
course  to  the  sea,  “To  the  laughter  from 
the  village  and  the  town,  and  the  church 
bells  ever  jangling  as  the  weary  day  goes 
down;”  surrounded  by  these  venerable 
fathers  who  have  lingered  in  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  see  this  happy  day ;  surrounded  by 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  this  grand  old 
home  of  brave  sons  and  patriotic  daugh¬ 
ters,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic — the  “Cincinnati” 
of  the  war  for  the  Union — in  solemn  joy 
we  dedicate  this  monument  to  our  bene¬ 
factor.  And  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  let  us 
resolve,  that  as  this  Government  came 
down  to  us  from  the  Past,  it  shall  go 
from  us  into  the  Future — a  blessing  to 
our  posterity,  and  the  hope  of  the  world’s 
freedom. 

Address. 

BY  LYONS  M’KINNEY  BRADY. 

This  young  gentleman  being  introduc- 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  THANKS. 


A  PLEASANT  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  BRADY 
FAMILY. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  close  our 
account  of  this  delightful  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  with  the  following  circular,  just 
published  by  the  Brady  family  : 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  descendants  by 
blood  and  relatives  by  marriage  of  Capt 
John  Brady,  held  at  the  “  Muncy  Valley 
House,”  Muncy,  Pa ,  on  Wednesday, 
October  15,  1879,  immediaely  after  the 
Memorial  Services  held  at  the  Cemetery  : 

On  motion,  Hon.  Frank  Porter  was 
called  to  preside,  when  the  following  reso 
lutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

1st.  Resolved ,  That  our  thanks  are  due 
to  every  contributor  to  the  Brady  Monu¬ 
ment  Fund,  for  so  cheerfully  responding 
to  the  call  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
our  illustrious  ancestor 

2d.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
citizens  of  Muncy,  to  the  John  D  Musser 
Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
to  the  Orator,  the  Poet,  the  civic  societies, 
the  bands  of  music,  the  military,  and  to 
every  one  who  so  kindly  and  cordially 
welcomed  us  to  their  homes  and  hospi¬ 
talities  to  day. 

3d.  That  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 


ed  to  the  audience  made  a  few  brief  and 
earnest  remarks  in  which  in  the  name  of 
the  Brady  family  he  feelingly  thanked 
the  people  of  the  West  Branch  Valley  for 
erecting  this  beautiful  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  ancestor, 
which  he  hoped  might  stand  as  long  as 
the  world  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the 
heroic  John  Brady. 


Benediction. 


BY  REV.  JAMES  HUNTER. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  our 
Fathers  rest  upon  us  and  upon  this  Pat¬ 
riotic  Service,  and  upon  the  posterity  of 
those  who  fought  and  fell  in  defence  of 
the  homes  and  rights  of  humanity,  and 
may  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Christ  c  on¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  portion  of  our  national 
and  individual  heritage,  and  may  the 
light  and  liberty  and  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  abide  with  the  national  and 
Spiritual  Israel  of  God  here  and  elsewhere 
j  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


thanks  are  especially  due  to  our  esteemed 
friend,  J.  M.  M.  Gernerd,  Esq.,  for  his 
untiring  energy,  his  indomitable  perse¬ 
verance,  and  his  successful  accomplish 
ment  in  erecting  to  the  memory  of  our 
brave  progenitor  so  beautiful,  expensive 
and  substantial  a  monument;  and  we 
hereby,  not  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
of  Mr.  Gernerd,  but  in  token  of  our  regard 
for  the  MAN,  appoint  the  following  com¬ 
mittee-,  consisting  of  Miss  Barbara  Brady, 
of  Lock  Haven  ;  Charles  J  Bruner,  of 
Sunbury,  and  William  Brady  Piatt  and 
R.  II  McCormick,  of  Watsontown,  to  so 
licit  free  will  offerings  in  money,  to  be 
sent  to  R.  II.  McCormick,  at  Watsontown, 
Pa  ,  to  he  appropriated  by  said  committee 
in  purchasing  whatever  in  their  judgment 
is  deemed  proper  and  the  amount  of  money 
will  warrant,  as  a  suitable  memento  to  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Gernerd,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  procured. 

After  each  of  the  descendants  present 
having  cheerfully  contributed,  and  having 
passed  a  resolution  that  these  proceedings 
be  published  in  the  Lycoming  county 
papers,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

[Note  — As  we  go  to  press  we  learn 
that  the  memento  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Gernerd  by  the  descendants  of  Captain 
Brady  will  consist  of  a  handsome  silver 
tea  set  — Editors.] 


